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An April fool's joke is sparking a con- 
versation at IKEA Round Rock. This 
morning employees and customers 
were greeted with a large display of 
graffiti covering the front wall of the 
store. IKEA Round Rock spokesperson 
Michelle Roeduck confirmed the graf- 
fiti is not vandalism but was actually 
planned. Roeduck told KEYE-TV they 
coordinated with SprATX, a collec- 
tive of street artists and muralist in * 
the Austin area, to cover the fronfof 
the store with art using spray chalk. 
SprAT)C arrived at IKEA Round Rock at 
5 a.m. to decorate the building. Today 
IKEA rolled out a national campaign of 
limited edition prints by global street 
artists. Roeduck said IKEA Round Rock 
decided to take the opportunity to pull 
a prank and highlight the new art work 
in a unique way. Some customers love 
it, others hate it, Roeduck said either 
way its starting a conversation and 
they plan to leave the artwork up for a 
good while. 



Read More at: http://www.keyetv.com/ 
news/features/top-stories/stories/april- 
fools-ikea-round-rock-recruits-local- 
street-artist-graffiti-store-25066.shtml 
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I was busily engaged in writing my notes 
of the day, with my rifle by my side, when 
suddenly a shot rang out, followed by 
another and another, then a volley from 
all the sentries on one side of the camp, 
and the darkness was lit up by the flashes 
of their rifles. Then came the thrilling 
war-cry, "Ooh-h-h-h! ah-h-h-h!" that made 
one's blood run cold, especially under 
such surroundings. All the camp was now 
in the utmost confusion, and there was a 
great panic among our carriers, who flung 
themselves on the ground yelling with fear. 
Never was there such a fiendish noise! I 
sprang to my feet, flinging my note-book 
away and picking up my rifle, and ran back 
to where Monckton was yelling out: "Fall 
in, fall in, for God's sake fall in!" 

Two houses were hastily set on fire, and 
instantly became furnaces which lit up the 
surroundings and the tops of the tall co- 
conut palms over-head, which even in this 
moment of danger appeared to me like a 
glimpse of fairyland. I [128]noticed a line of 
fire-sticks waving in the darkness outside. 
They seemed to be slowly advancing, and 
in the excitement of the moment I mistook 
them for the enemy — and fired! 

Luckily, my shot did not take effect, as I 
soon found out that these fire-sticks were 
held by some of our own carriers, who 
had been told by Monckton to carry them 
so that we could distinguish them from 
the enemy in case we were attacked. 
Monckton turned to where the Notus, 
were, and seeing them all decked out in 
their war plumes, dancing about among 
the prostrate carriers, and waving their 
clubs and spears, naturally took them for 
Dobodura warriors, and nearly fired at 
them. He angrily ordered them to take off 
their feathers. 

Calmness soon settled down again, and we 
learned that the police had fired at some 
Doboduras who were creeping up into the 
camp. How many there were we could not 
tell, but later on we learnt that some of 
them had been killed, and seeing the flash 
of the rifles, which was a new experience 
to them, the rest had retreated for the 
time being, but soon rallied together for 
attack that night or in the small hours of 
the morning. Knowing that if they once 
rushed us in the darkness we should all be 
doomed for their cooking pots, the state of 


our feelings can be imagined. 

The first attempt came rather as a shock to 
a peaceful novice like myself, and seeing 
warriors [ 1 29] i n full war paint and feathers 
rushing about with uplifted club and spear 
amid our prostrate squirming carriers, I 
had a very strong inclination to bury myself 
in the nearest hut and softly hum the lines, 
"I care not for wars and quarrels," etc. We 
sat talking in subdued tones for some time, 
expecting every minute to hear the thrilling 
war cry of the Doboduras, but nothing was 
to be heard but the crackling of the embers 
of the burning houses, the low murmur of 
our people around their camp fire, and the 
most dismal falsetto howls of the native 
dogs in the distance. These howls were 
not particularly exhilarating at such a time, 
and I more than once mistook them for the 
distant war-cry of the Doboduras. 

The Papuans, as a rule, do not torture their 
prisoners for the mere idea of torture, 
though they have often been known to 
roast a man alive, for the reason that the 
meat is supposed to taste better thus. 

This they also do to pigs, and I myself, on 
this very expedition, caught some of our 
carriers making preparations to roast a pig 
alive, and just stopped them in time. For 
this reason Monckton would always shoot 
the pigs brought in for his carriers, but in 
this case one pig was overlooked. I have 
heard of cases of white men having been 
roasted alive, one case being that of the 
two miners. Campion and King. But we 
had learnt that this Dobodura tribe had a 
system of torture that was brutal beyond 
words. In [130]the first place they always 
try to wound slightly and capture a man 
alive, so that they can have fresh meat for 
many days. They keep their prisoner tied 
up alive in the house and cut out pieces 
of his flesh just when they want it, and we 
were told, incredible as it seems, that they 
sometimes manage to keep him alive for 
a week or more, and have some prepara- 
tion which prevents him from bleeding to 
death. 

Monckton advised both Acland and myself 
to shoot ourselves with our revolvers if 
we saw that we were overwhelmed, so as 
to escape these terrible tortures, and he 
assured us that he should keep the last 
bullet in his own revolver for himself. This 
was my first taste of warfare. Monckton 
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had had many fights with Papuans, and 
Acland, besides, had seen many severe 
engagements in the Boer war, but he said 
he would rather be fighting the Boers than 
risking the infernal tortures of these can- 
nibals. It all, somehow, seemed unreal to 
me, and I could hardly realise that I was in 
serious danger of being tortured, cooked 
and eaten. It is impossible to depict faith- 
fully our weird surroundings. We chatted 
on for some time, and tried to cheer each 
other up by making jokes about the matter, 
such as "This time to-morrow we shall be 
laughing over the whole affair," but the 
depressed tone of our voices belied our 
words, and it proved to be but a very feeble 
attempt at joking. We longed for [131 ]the 
moon, though that would have helped us 
little, as it was cloudy. 


It is quite unnAessary to go into further 
details of that Avful night. I know we all 
owned up aftelvard that it was the most 
trying night we had ever spent, and for my 


part I hope I 


' never spend another like 


it. None of us got a wink of sleep. I tried 


The Notus led the way, and they started 
to hop about, brandishing their spears. 
They did excellent scouting work in the 


long grass, rushing ahead with thiuKVvH 
spears poised. This time the rear fhard J 
was formed by some of the police. All tire 
villages we passed through were Ljg|flRfl 
deserted, but we heard the enem^Pirying 
out to one another in the forest and jungle, 
telling each other of our whereabouts. We 
expected an attack, and I often nearly mis- 
took the screeches and cries of cockatoos 
and parrots and the loud, curiouslcah Qf.the ^ 
birds of paradise for some distaniffifiAEl 
which was quite excusable, consiMWPBO 
state of our nerves and the sleepless night 
we had spent. 




to sleep, but I i/as too excited to do so; 
besides, all my pockets were crammed full 
of rifle and revolver cartridges, and I had 
my revolver swapped to my side, ready for 
an attack, or in case we got separated in 
the confusion that was sure to ensue. At 
about 3 a.m. it began to rain, the first rain 
we had had in New Guinea for five or six 
weeks, and that saved us, for we learned 
later on that about that time the Doboduras 
were gathering together for a rush on our 
camp, when the rain set in, and, odd as it 
may seem, we heard that they had a super- 
stition against attacking in the rain. What 
their reason was, I never got to hear fully, 
but we were unaware of all these things 
as we silently waited and longed for the 
dawn to break. I never before so wished for 
daylight. It came at length, and what a load 
it took off our minds! We could now see to 
shoot at all events. We saw the Dobodura 
scouts in the distance on the edge of the 
forest, but we had made up our minds to 
"heau" (Papuan for "run away") as things 
were too hot for us. There was a scene 
of great [132]excitement as we left, and 
from the noise our people made they were 
evidently glad to get away. 


The Notus were great looters, and as we 
passed through the various villages they 
took everything they could lay their hands 
on, and our entrance into a village was 
marked by a scene of great confusion. 

Pigs and chickens were speared, betel-nut 
palms cut down, and hunting nets, bowls, 
spears and food hauled out of the house, 
but Monckton was very strict in stopping 
them from cutting houses and coconut 
palms down. Ere long we left the last vil- 
lage behind, and halting just inside the for- 
est, sent a man up a tree, who reported the 
last village we had passed through [133] 
to be full of people. The police had a few 
shots, but apparently without success. 


When we again reached the coast we knew 
that we were now safe from attack. Monck- 
ton was much puzzled that no attack had 
been made on us during the return journey, 
as he felt sure they were not afraid of us, 
and after we had killed so many of their 
people he was certain they would try for 
revenge. He also thought they expected 
to camp that night in their country, and.^atsASAi, 
we were only out huntinaTra thepsi, as we 
did not hurry away very fast, but stopped a 
short time in each village. 


We found the tide high, so we took off odr 
boots and waded most of the way, and in 
time arrived at a creek up which the sea 
was rushing in and out with great violence. 
We were helped over by police on each 
side of us, who half dragged us across, 
otherwise we should have been washed 
off our legs, so great was the suction. I was 
very fond of these strong, plucky, good 
tempered and amusing Papuan police. Of- 
ten when we were encamped for the night, 
I would hear them chaffing each other 
in pidgin English for the benefit of the 
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taubadas" (masters); ■ 
they would slyly turn 
their heads to see if we 
were amused, and how 
delighted they were if / 
they saw us smile at 
their quaint English, 

In the evening we 
found ourselves back 
in the Notu villages, 
and were met by many 
Notus [134]bearing 
coconuts, which they 
opened and handed 
to us. I suppose these 




were meant as refresh- 
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saviours of their tribe, 
could quite imagine the 
Notu warriors bragging 
on their return of their 
own deeds of valour, 
although all the killing 
was done by the police. 
Meanwhile, however, 
as we passed through 
the squatting crowds, 
we were greeted with 
loud cries of "orakaiba" 
(peace). 

- Wilfrid Walker 
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ON THE 
WAR-PATH 

IN BORNEO 





The "Orang-utan" and the 
"Man of the Jungle" — Voy- 
age to Sarawak — The Borneo 
Company, Limited — Kuching, 
a Picturesque Capital — In- 
dependence of Sarawak — I 
meet the Rajah and the 
Chief Officials — Etiquette 
of the Sarawak Court — The 
"Club" — The "Rangers" of 
Sarawak and their Trophies — 
Execution by means of the 
Long Kris — Degeneracy of 
the Land Dayaks — Ascent of 
the Rejang River — Mud Banks 
and Crocodiles — Dr. Hose at 
his Sarawak Home — The Fort 
at Sibu — Enormous length 
of Dayak Canoes — A Brush 
with Head-Hunters — Dayak 
Vengeance on Chinamen — 
First Impressions of the Sea 
Dayak, "picturesque and 


interesting" — A Head-Hunt- 
ing raid, Dayaks attack the 
Punans — I accompany the 
Punitive Expedition — Voy- 
age Upstream — A Clever 
"Bird Scare" — Houses on 
the top of Tree-stumps — The 
Kela manta ns — Kanawit 
Village — The Fort at Kapit — 
Capture of a notorious 
Head-Hunting Chief — I 
inspect the "Heads" of the 
Victims — Cause of Head- 
Hunting — Savage Revenge 
of a Dayak Lover and its Se- 
quel — Hose's stem Ultima- 
tum — Accepted by the Head- 
Hunters — I return to Sibu — A 
Fatal Misconception. 

I had spent about seven 
months in the forests of 
British North Borneo, going 


many days' journey into the 
heart of the country, had 
made fine natural-history 
collections and had come 
across a great deal of game, 
including elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, bear, and "tembadu" 
or wild cattle, huge wild pig 
and deer of three species 
being especially plentiful. But 
above all I had come across 
a great many "orang-utan" 
(Malay for "jungle-man") 
and had been able to study 
their habits. One of these 
great apes has the strength of 
eight men and possesses an 
extraordinary amount of vi- 
tality. One that I shot lived for 
nearly three hours with five 
soft-nosed Mauser bullets in 
its body. [188] 


"palace" (or "astana," as it is called in Malay). 
It was attended by all his officials, by high 
Malay chiefs and the chief Chinese merchants. 
The reins of government were formally 
handed over to his son, the Rajah Muda, after 
which champagne was [190]passed round. 

The chief resident. Sir Percy Cunninghame, 
then introduced me to the Rajah. He is a fine- 
looking old man with a white moustache and 
white hair, and is greatly beloved by every 
one. He conversed with me for some time, 
and asked me many questions about the Char- 
tered Company in British North Borneo. It was 
rather embarrassing for me, with every one si- 
lently and respectfully standing around listen- 
ing to every word. He wished me success in 
my travels in the interior, and told his officials 
to do all in their power to help me. When you 
talk about the Rajah you say "His Highness," 
but when you address him, you simply say 
"Rajah" after every few words — "Yes, Rajah," 
or "No, Rajah." The native chiefs, I noticed, 
kissed the hands of both the Rajah and the 
Rajah Muda. 

There is no hotel in Kuching, so I put up at the 
rather dilapidated government Rest-House, 
part of which I had to myself, the other half 
being occupied by two government officers. 
The club in Kuching seems a most popular in- 
stitution with all the officials, and "gin pahits" 
(or "bitters") the popular drink of this part 
of the world; billiards and pool help to pass 
many a pleasant evening, the Rajah Muda 
often joining us at a game of black pool, like 
any ordinary mortal. 


But I had not yet seen the real jungle-man in 
his native haunts — the head-hunting Dayak, 
as the Dayaks are rarely to be found in North 
Borneo, whereas the people on the Kinabatan- 
gan River (where I spent most of my time) 
were a sort of Malay termed "Orang Sungei" 
(River People). So, as I was anxious to see the 
real head-hunting Dayak, I determined to go 
to Sarawak, which is in quite a different part 
of Borneo. To do this, I had to return to Sin- 
gapore, and thence, after a two days' voyage, 

I arrived at Kuching, the capital of Sarawak. 
Except for a Chinese towkay, I was the only 
saloon passenger, as strangers rarely visit this 
country. 

Kuching is about twenty-five miles up the 
Sarawak River, and contains about thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, chiefly Malays and Chinese, 
with about fifty Europeans, who are for the 
most part government officials or belong to 
the Borneo Company, Limited. This company 
is very wealthy and owns the only steamship 
line, plying between Singapore and Kuching. 

It has several gold mines and a great quantity 
of land planted to pepper, gambier, gutta 
percha and rubber. The Rajah will not allow 
any other company or private individual to 
buy lands or open up an estate, neither will he 
allow any traders in the country. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more pictur- 
esque town than Kuching. It chiefly consists 
of substantial Chinese dwellings of brick and 
[189]plaster, with beautiful tile-work of quaint 
figures, while temples glittering with gold 
peep out of thick, luxuriant, tropical growth. 
Two miles out of the city you can lose yourself 
in a dense tropical forest of the greatest 
beauty, and in the background is a chain of 
mountains, some of them of extraordinary 
shape. The reigning monarch or Rajah is an 
Englishman, Sir Charles Brooke, a nephew of 
Sir James Brooke, the first Rajah, who was 
an officer in the British Navy and who, after 
conquering Malay pirates, was made Rajah of 
the country by the grateful Dayaks. 

Though Sarawak is supposed to be under Brit- 
ish protection, and though all his officials are 
Britishers, Rajah Brooke considers his country 
independent and will not allow the Union Jack 
to be flown in his dominions. He possesses 
his own flag, a mixture of red, black and yel- 
low, and his own national anthem; moreover 
his officials refer to him as the King, and to 
his son, the heir to the throne, as the "young 
King" (or "Rajah Muda"). 

Two days after my arrival, the Rajah left on 
his steam yacht for England, but the day 
before he left, he held a great reception at his 


The Rajah's troops, the Rangers, are a fine 
body of men; they are chiefly recruited from 
the Malays and Dayaks, and have an English 
sergeant [191 ]to drill them. I was told that 
when they go fighting the wild head-hunters, 
they are allowed to bring in as trophies the 
heads of those they kill, in the same way that 
the Dayaks themselves do. The method of 
execution here is the same as in other Malay 
countries, the criminal being taken down to 
the banks of the river, where a long "kris" is 
thrust down through the shoulder into the 
heart, and is then twisted about till the man 
is dead. 

After a visit to Bau, further up the Sarawak 
River, where the Borneo Company, whose 
guest I was, have a gold mine (the clay being 
treated by the "cyanide" process), I collected 
specimens for some time in the beautiful 
forests at the foot of the limestone mountains 
of Poak. Here I saw something of the Land 
Dayaks, but they are a poor degenerate breed, 
and not to be compared to the Sea Dayaks, 
who are born fighters, and whose predatory 
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head-hunting instincts give a great deal of 
trouble to the government. These latter were 
the Dayaks I was anxious to meet, and I soon 
made arrangements to visit their country, 
which is a good way from Kuching, the real 
Sea Dayak rarely visiting the capital. 

So one morning early I found myself with my 
two servants, a Chinese cook and a civilized 
Dayak named Dubi (Mr. R. Shelford also go- 
ing), on board a government paddle-wheel 
steamer which was bound for Sibu, on the Re- 
jang River. Twenty-five[192] miles' descent of 
the Sarawak River brought us to the sea. We 
did not skirt the coast, but cut across a large 
open expanse of sea for about ninety miles. 
We then came to the delta of the Rejang River, 
and went up one of its many mouths, which 
was of great width, though the scenery all the 
way was monotonous, and consisted of noth- 
ing but mangroves, pandanus, the feathery 
nipa palm and the tall, slender "nibong" palm, 
with here and there a crocodile lying, out on 
the mud banks — a dismal scene. 

At nightfall we anchored a short way up the 
river, as the government will not allow their 
boats to travel up the river by night, it being 
unsafe. We were off again at daylight the 
next morning, the scenery improving as the 
interminable mangroves gave place to the for- 
est. Sixty miles up the river found us at Sibu, 
where I put up with Dr. Hose, the Resident, the 
celebrated Bornean explorer and naturalist. 
The only other Europeans here were two ju- 
nior officials, Messrs. Johnson and Bolt. And 
yet there is a club at Sibu, a club for three, and 
here these three officials meet every evening 
and play pool. 

There is a fort in Sibu, as indeed there is 
at most of the river places in Sarawak. It is 
generally a square-shaped wooden build- 
ing, perforated all round with small holes for 
rifles, while just below the roof is a slanting 
grill-work through which it is easy to shoot, 
though, as it is on the slant, it is [193]hard for 
spears to enter from the outside. There are 
one or two cannons in most of these forts. 

The fort at Sibu was close to Dr. Hose's house 
and was attacked by Dayaks only a few years 
ago. Johnson, one of Dr. Hose's assistants, 
showed me a very long Dayak canoe capable 
of seating over one hundred men. It was 
made out of one tree, but large as it was, it 
did not equal some of the Kayan canoes on 
this river, one of which was one hundred and 
forty-five feet in length. This Dayak canoe 
was literally riddled with bullets, and Johnson 
told me that a few weeks' ago he was fighting 
some Dayaks on the Kanawit, a branch river 
near here, when he was attacked by some 


Dayaks in this very canoe. As they came up 
throwing spears he told his men to fire, with 
the result that eighteen Dayaks were killed. 

The river at Sibu was of great width, over a 
mile across, in fact, and close to the bank is 
a Malay village, and a bazaar where the wily 
Chinaman does a thriving trade in the wild 
produce of the country, and makes huge 
profits out of the Dayaks and other natives 
on this river. But the Dayaks often have their 
revenge and attack the Chinamen with great 
slaughter, the result being that they take home 
with them plenty of yellow-skinned heads 
with nice long pig-tails to hang them up by. 
During my stay on this river there were two or 
three cases of Chinamen being slaughtered by 
the Dayaks, and if it were not for the forts on 
these [194]rivers, every Chinaman would be 
wiped out of existence. 

My first real acquaintance with the Sea Dayak 
was in the long bazaar at Sibu, and I was by 
no means disappointed in my first impres- 
sions, as I found him a most picturesque and 
interesting individual. The men usually have 
long black hair hanging down their backs, 
often with a long fringe on their foreheads. 
Their skin is brown, they have snub noses but 
resolute eyes, and they are of fine propor- 
tions, though they rarely exceed five feet five 
inches in height. Beyond the "jawat," a long 
piece of cloth which hangs down between 
their legs, they wear nothing, if I except their 
many and varied ornaments. They wear a 
great variety of earrings. These are often com- 
posed of heavy bits of brass, which draw the 
lobes of the ears down below the shoulder. 
When they go on the war-path they generally 
wear war-coats made from the skins of vari- 
ous wild animals, and these are often padded 
as a protection against the small poisonous 
darts of the "sumpitan" or blow-pipe which, 
together with the "parang" (a kind of sword) 
and long spears with broad steel points 
constitute their chief weapons. They also have 
large shields of light wood; often fantastically 
painted in curious patterns, or ornamented 
with human hair. 

I had been at Sibu only three or four days, 
when word was brought down to Dr. Hose 
that the Ulu [195]Ai Dayaks, near Fort Kapit, 
about one hundred miles up the river, had 
attacked and killed a party of Punans for 
the sake of their heads. These Punans are a 
nomadic tribe who wander about through 
the great forests with no settled dwelling- 
places, but build themselves rough huts and 
hunt the wild game of the forest and feed on 
the many wild fruits that are found in these 
forests. Hose at once decided to go up to Fort 
Kapit and punish these Dayaks, and gave me 
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en la preparaci6n de la torta 
represents la fertilidad y la 
abundancia. Todos los invitados 
deben comer un pedazo, y las 
solteras deben dormir con un 
pedazo de la torta bajo su almohada 
para sofiar con sus futuros esposos. 
La gente de Yorkshire soifa llamar a 
esta torta “pan de suefios*\ 
Tambien habfa la costiurtbre de 
pasar un trozo de la torta nueve 
veces, a trav^s del anillo de 
matrimonio, con el mismo fin* Esta 
clase de juegos nvatrimonialcs, 


garbanzos y arroz, Lstas ideas estan 
presentes en nuestras propias 
ceremonias matrimonialcs* El 
eonffeti que ha desplazado al arroz, 
hast a cierto pun to todavfa se echa 
para asegurar la fecund idad del 
matrimonio* 

El simbolismo de los cereales en 
las ceremonias matrimonialcs se 
basa en el hecho de que son 
aliment os b&sicos en sus respect ivos 
paises* En las fiestas matrinioniales 
de Eolonia un molde de pan de 
trigo piano y entretejido que se 



ers and do a thriving business with the Dayaks 
and other natives. Here also was a fort with its 
cannon, with a Dayak or Malay sergeant and 
a dozen men in charge. As we proceeded up 
river, the scenery became rather monotonous. 
There was little tall forest, the country being 
either cleared for planting "padi" (rice) or 
in secondary forest growth or [197]jungle, a 
sure sign of a thick population. We saw many 
Dayaks burning the felled jungle for planting 
their "padi," and the air was full of ashes and 
smoke, which obscured the rays of the sun 
and cast a reddish glare on the surrounding 
country. 

Toward evening we reached the village of 
Song and stayed here all night, fastening our 
launch to the bank. In spite of the fort here, 
we learned that the Chinamen were in great 
fear of an attack by the Dayaks, which they 
daily expected. Leaving Song at half-past five 
the next morning, we arrived at Kapit about 
ten a.m. and put up at the fort, which was 
a large one. A long, narrow platform from 
the top of the fort led to a larger platform 
on which, overlooking the river, there was a 
large cannon which could be turned round 
so as to cover all the approaches from the 
river in case there was an attack on the fort. 
We learned that the day before we arrived at 
Kapit, Mingo, the Portuguese in charge of the 
fort, had captured the worst ringleader of the 
head-hunters in the bazaar at Kapit, and small 
parties of loyal Dayaks were at once sent off 
to the homes of the other head-hunters with 
strict injunctions to bring back the guilty ones, 
and, failing persuasion and threats, to attack 
them.1 In most cases they were successful, 
and I saw many of the prisoners brought 
in, together with some of the heads of their 
victims. 

The next morning Hose suddenly called out to 
[198]me that if I wished to inspect the heads 
I would find them hanging up under the can- 
non platform by the river, and he sent a Dayak 
to undo the wrappings of native cloth and 
mats in which they were done up. They were 
a sickening sight, and all the horrors of head- 
hunting were brought before me with vivid 
and startling reality far more than could have 
been done by any writer, and I pictured those 
same heads full of life only a few days before, 
and then suddenly a rush from the outside 
amid the unprepared Punans in their rude 
huts in the depths of the forest, a woman's 
scream of terror, followed by the sickening 
sound of hacking blows from the sharp Dayak 
"parangs," and the Dayak war-cry, "Hoo-hah! 
hoo-hah!" ringing through the night air, as 
every single Punan man, woman and child, 
who has not had time to escape, is cut down 


in cold blood. When all are dead, the proud 
Dayaks, proceed to hack off the heads of 
their victims and bind them round with rattan 
strings with which to carry them, and then, 
returning in triumph, are hailed with shouts 
of delight by their envious fellow-villagers, for 
this means wives, a Dayak maiden thinking as 
much of heads as a white girl would of jewel- 
lery. The old Dayak who undid the wrappings 
pretended to be horrified, but I felt sure that 
the old hypocrite wished that he owned them 
himself. 

Only seven of the heads had been brought in, 
[199]and two of them were heads of women, 
and although they had been smoked, I could 
easily see that one of them was that of a quite 
young, good-looking girl, with masses of long, 
dark hair. She had evidently been killed by 
a blow from a "parang," as the flesh on the 
head had been separated by a large cut which 
had split the skull open. In one of the men's 
heads there were two small pieces of wood 
inserted in the nose. They were all ghastly 
sights to look at, and smelt a bit, and I was not 
sorry to be able to turn my back on them. 

As in the present case, the brass-encircled 
young Dayak women are generally the cause 
of these head-hunts, as they often refuse 
to marry a man unless he has one or more 
heads, and in many cases a man is absolutely 
driven to get a head if he wishes to marry. 

The heads are handed down from father to 
son, and the rank of a Dayak is generally 
determined by the number of heads he or his 
ancestors have collected. A Dayak goes on the 
war-path more for the sake of the heads he 
may get, than for the honour and glory of the 
fighting. Generally, though, there is precious 
little fighting, as the Dayak attacks only when 
his victims are unprepared. 

While I was in Borneo I heard the following 
story of Dayak barbarity, which is a good ex- 
ample of the way the women incite their men 
to go on these head-hunting expeditions. In a 
certain district [200]where some missionaries 
were doing good work among the Dayaks, a 
Dayak young man named Hathnaveng had 
been persuaded by the missionaries to give 
up the barbaric custom of headhunting. One 
day, however, he fell in love with a Dayak 
maiden. The girl, although returning his pas- 
sion, disdained his offer of marriage, because 
he no longer indulged in the ancient practice 
of cutting off and bringing home the heads of 
the enemies of the tribe. Hathnaveng, goaded 
by the taunts of the girl, who told him to dress 
in women's clothes in the future, as he no 
longer had the courage of a man, left the vil- 
lage and remained away for some time. When 
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he returned, he entered his sweetheart's hut, 
carrying a sack on his shoulders. He opened 
it, and four human heads rolled upon the 
bamboo floor. At the sight of the trophies, the 
girl at once took him back into her favour, and 
flinging her arms round his neck, embraced 
him passionately. 

"You wanted heads," declared her lover. "I 
have brought them. Do you not recognize 
them?" 

Then to her horror she saw they were the 
heads of her father, her mother, her brother 
and of a young man who was Hathnaveng's 
rival for her affections. Hathnaveng was im- 
mediately seized by some of the tribesmen, 
and by way of punishment was placed in a 
small bamboo structure such as is commonly 
used by the Dayaks for pigs, [201]and allowed 
to starve to death. 2 This is a true story, and 
occurred while I was still in Borneo. 

The day after we arrived at Kapit a great 
crowd of Dayaks, belonging to the tribe of 
those implicated in the attack on the Punans, 
assembled at the fort to talk with Dr. Hose 
on the matter, and the upshot of it all was 
startling in its severity. This was Hose's ulti- 
matum: They must give up the rest of those 
that took part in the raid, and they would all 
get various terms of imprisonment. They must 
return the rest of the heads. They must pay 
enormous fines, and, lastly, those villages 
which had men who took part in the raid, 
must move down the river opposite Sibu, and 
thus be under Hose's eye as well as under the 
guns of the fort. I watched the faces of the 
crowd, and it was interesting to witness their 
various emotions. Some looked stupefied, 
others looked very angry, and that they could 
not agree among themselves was plainly evi- 
dent from their angry squabbling. They were 
a curious crowd with their long black hair 
and fringes and round tattoo marks on their 
bodies. They finally agreed to these terms, as 
Hose told them that if they did not do so, he 
would come and make them, even if he had 
to kill them all. The following days I witnessed 
large bands of Dayaks bringing to the fort 
their fines, which consisted of large jars and 
brass gongs, which are the Dayak forms of 
[202]currency. The total fine amounted to 
$5,200, and the jars were carefully examined, 
the gongs weighed and their values assessed. 
Some of the jars were very old, but the older 
they are the more they are worth. Three of the 
poorest looking ones were valued at $1,400 
(the dollar in Borneo is about two of our shil- 
lings). Of the total, $1,200 was later paid to 
the Punans as compensation ("pati nyawa"). I 
watched some Dayaks — who had just brought 


in their fines — as they went away in one of 
their large canoes, and they crossed the river 
with a quick, short stroke of their paddles in 
splendid time, so that one heard the sound 
of their paddles, as they beat against the 
side of the canoe, come in one short tr-r-up. 
They seemed to be very angry, all talking at 
once, and I still heard the sound of their angry 
voices above the paddles' beat, long after they 
had disappeared up a narrow creek on the 
other side. 

I had intended going with my two servants 
further up the river and living for some 
time among the Dayaks, but Dr. Hose made 
objections to my doing so. He said it would 
be very unsafe for me to live among these 
Kapit Dayaks at the present time, as they were 
naturally in a very excitable state, and would 
have thought little of killing one of the "orang 
puteh" (white men), whom they no doubt 
considered the cause of all their trouble. They 
would be sure to take me for a government 
official. Hose instead advised [203]me to go 
up a small unexplored branch river below 
Sibu, so as the launch was returning to Sibu I 
determined to return in her, leaving Hose and 
Shelford at Kapit. 

During my short stay at Kapit I added very few 
new specimens to my collections of birds and 
butterflies; in fact, it was the worst collecting- 
ground that I struck during more than a year's 
wanderings in Borneo. I, however, made a 
fine collection of Dayak weapons, shields and 
war ornaments from our friendly Dayaks, who 
seemed very low-spirited now that there was 
to be no fighting, and on this account traded 
some of their property to me which at other 
times nothing would have induced them to 
part with, at a very low figure. 

I returned to Sibu with Mingo, and we took 
with us the ringleader of the head-hunters. 

He was kept handcuffed in the hold, and he 
worked himself up into a pitiable state of 
fright. He thought he was going to be killed, 
and the whole of the voyage he was chant- 
ing a most mournful kind of song, a regular 
torrent of words going to one note. My Dayak 
servant Dubi informed me that he was singing 
about the heads he had taken, and for which 
he thought he was now going to die. 

After a day's stay in Sibu I went up the Sarekei 
River with my two servants, and made a long 
stay in a Dayak house. I will try to describe my 
life among the Dayaks in the next chapter. In 
[204]conclusion, I must tell the tragic story of 
a fatal mistake, which was told me by John- 
son, one of the officials at Sibu, which serves 
to illustrate the superstitious beliefs of the 






Malays. A Chinese prisoner at Sibu had died, 
eft least Johnson and Bolt both thought so, 
fc and they sent some of the Malay soldiers to 
bury the body on the other side of the river. A 
few days later one of them casually remarked 
Johnson that they had often heard it said 
tnat the spirit of a man sometimes returned 
to his body again for a short time after death 
(a Malay belief), but he (this Malay) had not 
believed it before, but he now knew that it 
was true. Johnson, much amused, asked him 
how that was. "Oh," said the Malay, "when 
the Tuan (Johnson) sent us across the river 
to bury the dead man the other day, his spirit 
came back to him and his body sat up and 
talked, and we were much afraid, and seized 
hold of the body; which gave us much trouble 
to put it into the hole we had digged, and 
when we had quickly filled in the hole so that 
the body could not come out again, we fled 
away quickly, so now we know that the saying 
is true." It thus transpired that they had buried 
a live Chinaman without being aware of the 
fact. 4 
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